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ANNOUNCEMENT. 


by mutual consent, and the Cherokee Nursery Co. organized upon a per- 
manent and practical basis. Mr. H. W. Reed, the founder and former 
proprietor of the nursery business at this place, was chosen president, Mr. S. L. 
Bishop, who has been connected with this business for the past six years, was 
chosen secretary and treasurer, and Mr. C. M. Griffing, who has been connected 
with some of the leading nurseries of the South almost all his life, was chosen 


\ i pith the close of last year, the firm of H. W. Reed & Co. was dissolved 


manager of the new firm. 

This change in the firm name and management has in no manner depreciated 
the ability or financial standing of the business, but on the contrary we feel better 
prepared to serve the public than ever before, and the friends and patrons of the 
old firm may be assured that any dealings they have with the Cherokee Nursery 
Co. will receive prompt and careful attention. 

Very respectfully, 


Waycross, GA., Sept. 7, 7593. CHEROKEE NURSERY CO. 


Our Past and Our Future. 


About fifteen years ago, when the tract of land formerly occupied by H. W. Reed & Co. 
(now the Cherokee Nursery Co.), and on which now stands one of the largest and best 
experimental orchards in the extreme South, was first planted to fruit trees, the “‘ know 
alls’’ laughed at the idea of “‘ wire-grass sand’’ being productive. They seemed to think 
that as soon as our timber supplies were exhausted, our section of country would become a 
barren waste. It was well for them that they laughed when they did, or they would have 
missed the opportunity, for by judicious experimenting and persistent perseverence it has 
been fully demonstrated that this is one of the finest fruit sections in the world. 

The beginning of the fruit industry at this place is largely due to the energetic and pro- 
gressive spirit of Mr. H. W. Reed, who eight years ago founded the firm of H. W. Reed & 
Co. for the purpose of propagating trees and plants adapted to southern soil and climate. 
As all new enterprises do, the firm has had many costly experiences, but notwithstanding 
the many pioneer hardships though which it has passed, the business has constantly in- 
creased, until it has become so large that we found it necessary to purchase nearly four 
hundred acres of choice land, located one-fourth mile outside the corporate limits of the 
city of Waycross, which will be devoted exclusively to the nursery business. 

This year finds us with a much larger stock than ever before. Our annual increase has 
been, in the past, about-one hundred per cent., and we are now making extensive prepara- 
tions for the future, and propose to grow the largest and most complete line of nursery stock 
in the South. We already have access toa very large experimental orchard, but this fall 
and winter we will plant more extensively than ever before, for the sole purpose of demon- 
strating from actual experience what varieties are best adapted and most profitable to this 
section. With the knowledge gained from past experience, and the present means at our 
disposal, we feel confident of a successful future. eae 


INTRODUCTION. 


mEMmomegA|N THIS (the sixth) edition of the Cherokee Nursery Catalogue we have 


endeavored to be as practical as possible. The instruction and descrip- 
tions here given are gleaned from our own experience and from other 


reliable sources, and we believe that if the advice contained in this little 


THREee| work is carefully followed the results will be entirely satisfactory. 


“Ss 


Our aim is to grow the very best trees that can be grown. Our 
soil and climate are the finest in the world for this business, and it is a fact now fully 
demonstrated that on the high pine lands of South Georgia and North Florida, where the 
soil is light, porous, and underlaid with clay, the climate moist, the seasons long, and the 
winters just cold enough to ripen up the wood perfectly, trees can be grown, in one year, 
larger, better rooted, and in all respects far superior to Northern-grown trees two years 
old ; even Middle and North Georgia cannot compete with the wire-grass section in this 
respect. Here is the natural greenhouse of the United States ; the sunny sky is the glass 
roof and the earth the sandy loam. Wespeak from personal knowledge when we say 


that no place on earth has more natural advantages for propagating plants than ours. 


The North at one time furnished the South with fruit trees. From the very nature 
of things this is being reversed. Already numerous Northern nursery firms have started 
branch nurseries in the South, and some of them are considering the advisability of 
moving their entire business. This proves that even they concede the superiority of 


Southern-grown trees. 


It is to our interest to send out no trees that are not suited to the section where they 
are to be planted, and in the selection of varieties grave mistakes are often made. We 
advise our patrons to be very careful in this respect, and if you leave this matter to our 


judgement we will be glad to help you all we can. 


We solicit both wholesale and retail orders from all sections of the country. Our 
grounds are within a few minutes’ drive of the Waycross union depot, and we extend a 


cordial invitation to every one to come and visit our nursery and examine our stock. 


We thank our patrons for their liberal support in the past, and assure all parties that 
we will do all in our power to merit a continuance of their patronage. To those who 
have never purchased any of our trees we can only say that if you will give us a trial 
we will do our best to please you. 


Yours truly, 


CHEROKEE NURSERY CO. 
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Please Read Carefully Before 
Ordering. 


Situation. The Cherokee Nurseries are located in the very heart of the wire-grass 
region, upon one of the very choicest tracts of land that we could select in the vicinity of 
Waycross, Ga., a town of five thousand inhabitants, with railroads leading in six different 
directions, hence our natural advantages and shipping facilities are unsurpassed. 

Order Early. Do not defer ordering until late in the season. This is something on 
which too much stress cannot be laid. By ordering early, customers are much more certain 
of securing just such stock as they want, both in varieties and sizes, than they are if orders 
are delayed till late in the season. Large stocks of certain varieties are sometimes 
entirely booked before the shipping season opens, and before the season closes numerous 
varieties run short, even in the largest nurseries. Orders should be sent in during the 
summer or early fall. 

Selection of Stock. In judging a tree, the amount and size of root is of far more 
importance than a large top, hence a well grown one or two-year tree is far preferable in 
every particular to an older one. The place to make a bearing tree is in the orchard, and 
not in the nursery ; therefore, do not select anything but young trees ; this is very important. 
The selection of varieties can often be made better by us than by the purchaser, and we are 
always glad to assist in this matter when permitted to do so. 

Making Out Orders. Write your orders plainly upon the order sheet attached to 
Catalogue. Give explicit directions for marking and shipping, with your name, town, 
county and state in full; when express or freight office is different from post office it should 
besostated. Weare not responsible for errors occasioned by lack of explicit directions. Do 
not address orders, business letters, or make remittances, to individual members of the 
firm ; it is liable to cause extra trouble and delay. 

Execution of Orders. Unless instructions are received to the contrary, all orders 
will be filled as soon as possible after the opening of the shipping season, giving the pur- 
chaser due notice of shipment. All orders received during shipping season will be promptly 
filled in rotation. 

Substitution. If you desire your money returned in case we have not every variety 
your order calls for, say plainly in your order ‘‘ no substitution,’’ otherwise, we will take the 
liberty to substitute similar varieties, in our judgment equally as good. 

Distance. We can ship to any part of North America with perfect safety. Do not 
think that because you live in a distant state you cannot secure our trees; our packing is 
done so carefully that they will reach you in perfect condition. 

Claims. Claims for damage in transit should be made on transportation companies 
and not on us, as our responsibility ceases when trees are delivered to them in good order. 

Complaints. In a business like ours, with thousands of patrons, some one among 
them will find something to complain about occasionally, but with past experience and 
present prospects, we hope to be able to convince you that we can furnish trees so good 
that no one can have just cause for complaint. If, however, you should have reason to com- 
plain, do so at once upon arrival of trees. Complaints made more than ten days after trees 
are received cannot have our consideration, for reasons that, we trust, are apparent to all. 

Transportation Charges. There is no advantage in having freight or express charges 
prepaid, and it may cause delay unless we haveseveral days’ notice in advance. We cannot 
get any cheaper rates than you can, and your local freight agent can give you all the infor- 
mation necessary on this point, if you will ask him for rates on fruit trees from Waycross. 

Weight of Trees when Packed. The weight of trees per hundred, packed and ready 
for shipment, will be about as follows: For five to six-feet trees, apple, peach, pear, plum, 
apricot, etc., 150 pounds; quinces, three to four feet, 50 pounds ; pecans, three to four feet, 
125 pounds ; grapes, 25 pounds; strawberries, 40 pounds per thousand. Two-year branched 
trees will weigh fully twice as much. 
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Agents. We employ no traveling agents. Any one handling our trees doesso entirely 
upon his own responsibility, and all claims or complaints or countermands about trees not 
bought directly from us must be made upon the party of whom they are purchased, as we 
cannot in any case be responsible for any promises or conditions that we do not make 
ourselves. 

Guaranteeing Trees. Extra pains is always taken to have every tree true to label, 
and we hold ourselves in readiness to correct any error in labeling, but we will not be 
responsible for any amount greater than the original cost of such trees or plants that may 
be found untrue. We are not responsible for careless handling, defective planting, neglect 
afterwards, losses occasioned by unfavorable seasons, or for any damage or failure after the 
trees leave our possession in good condition. If it is desired that we guarantee trees to 
live, we will do so on condition that our instructions for planting and cultivating are strictly 
followed, and we are paid a reasonable price in advance for assuming this extra responsi- 
bility. We trust all of our patrons will see the reasonableness of this condition. 

Reserving Trees. Orders for trees to be reserved for weeks or months after the open- 
ing of the shipping season must in every instance be paid for in full at time of ordering. 

Terms. Our terms of payment are strictly cash. The superior quality of our stock and 
the correspondingly reasonable prices will be sure to please every one, and under these 
circumstances we feel fully justified in reserving the right to refuse all orders not accom- 
panied by cash before the trees are shipped, unless special arrangements to the contrary 
have been made. Orders received before shipping season can be paid for at time of 
shipment. 

Remittances. Remittances may be made by express, post office money order, or draft 
on New York or Savannah. We are not responsible for amounts sent in any other way. 
Local checks should be accompanied by 25 cents extra, to cover exchange. Make all remit- 
tances payable to the Cherokee Nursery Co. 

Without Remittance. Do not send in an order with no payment, part or whole, and 
without explanation. Every season finds us with several orders of this kind. Full-paid 
orders will be filled promptly, but all others, unless by special agreement, will be refused. 

C.O.D. Orders. We will ship trees by express, collect on delivery, with the privilege 
of examination, provided one-half the amount of order is sent in advance to cover cost of 
packing and shipping. Large orders, too heavy to ship by express, may be shipped by 
freight, and bill, accompanied by bill of lading, sent by express C. O. D. 

Low Priced Trees. Do not ask us to compete with low-priced trees. We do not want 
to send out, at any price, anything not strictly first-class in every respect. If you prefer 
worthless trash to good trees, that is your privilege, but we do not deal in that kind of goods. 
Every one of our trees is worth every cent we ask for it, and strictly first-class trees cannot 
be sold for less money. 


Address orders and inquiries to 


CHEROKEE NURSERY{CO., 


Waycross, Ga. 


Lea 
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Hints to Amateur Fruit-Growers. 


While we believe that this chapter will be useful to all practical orchardists and 
horticulturists, it is intended principally for the benefit of beginners. The points herein 
contained are based upon our own experience, and we know them to be reliable. 


Selection and Preparation of an Orchard Site. 


In selecting a site for a fruit orchard, the question of drainage outweighs all others. Do 
not think you can stick your trees out on some waste land that is too poor or too wet and 
sour to grow anything else, and expect good results. The land that will make the best corn 
and cotton will make the best orchard. Any land that will drain readily and not hold water 
on or near the surface long at a time may be made suitable by throwing up beds with a plow 
and setting the trees on the ridges, leaving the water furrows midway between the rows, 
running the same general direction as the slope of the land. 

Ground should be thoroughly broken and well pulverized. A top-dressing of stable 
manure before breaking is excellent, but aside from this no fertilizer of any kind should be 
used in preparing the soil or planting the trees. New land is better than old fields, 
especially for peaches and grapes. The virgin sod should be thoroughly broken during the 
Summer before the trees are planted, to allow the clods to rot and the ground to become 
mellow. In all cases, keep your eye on the drainage. 


Selection of Trees. 


We wish to emphasize the importance of selecting young trees. Bear in mind that a 
young tree can be removed from the nursery with all its roots, while an old one cannot be 
taken up without cutting away a large portion of them, thus stunting its growth so that it 
will not come into bearing much, if any, sooner than a younger tree, and its chances of 
living are greatly lessened. It is an advantage to us to have our three and four-year-old 
trees sold before they become too large to handle, but for your own good we advise you to 
plant only one or two-year trees. 


Time for Planting. 


In this climate, vegetation, although inactive in winter for the formation of leaves and 
new wood, is never so as to new roots. A tree transplanted in November or December will 
by the ensuing spring have formed sufficient new roots to give it a firm hold in the ground, 
and it will grow rapidly when active vegetation commences ; hence itis advisable to plant as 
early as practicable, but planting may be done successfully as late as March. 


Care of Trees on Arrival. 


If not ready to plant on the day of arrival, or if you have more than you can plant 
within a few hours, they should be at once heeled-in. To do this properly, select a moist, well- 
drained spot, but avoid soggy or sour land; dig 
a trench about eighteen inches deep, sloping on 
one side; place the roots in bottom of the trench, 
with the tops leaning up the sloping side ; spread 
out the trees so they will not be too thick, then 
sift fine dirt well among the roots, and wet 
down. Now fill the trench to the level of the 
ground and pack well with the feet, after which 
cover with loose dirt. Trees thus served will 
keep allwinter. If the trees have been delayed 
in transit and are somewhat shriveled, theymay __ a en 
be restored by cutting back and bedding for 7 HY YD 
three or four days, in the same manner as seed YY 
cane is bedded, taking care not to have the trees LY seat 
too thick. Heeling-in Trees. 
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Number of Trees or Plants to the Acre. 
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Proper Distances for Planting. 


Feet each way Feet each way 
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Transplanting. 


The ground being properly prepared, dig a hole wide enough to admit all the roots 
without cramping and just deep enough to leave the tree stand the same depth that it grew 
inthe nursery. Cut off smoothly with a sharp knife all broken and bruised roots, place the 
tree in the hole, carefully spread out the roots in their natural position, and fill in with fine, 
moist soil till the roots are well covered, working the earth thoroughly among them with 
the hand; fill the hole nearly full, press down thoroughly with the foot, and then make a 
mound around the tree, the size of the hole, about two inches above the level, leaving the 
surface loose. If during a dry time, a bucketful of water should be poured into the hole 
before pressing down with the foot. Above all things, do not stick the tree down into 
barren soil; deep planting is one of the greatest errors committed in this country, and 
probably more trees die from this cause than from all others. Trees planted in this way 
may thrive for a year or two, but they soon languish and die, apparently without cause. 

In planting pecans or other trees with long tap-roots, dig the hole deep enough to admit 
the roots without bending, still leaving the tree the same depth it stood in the nursery row, 
Proceed, as with other trees, to fill in moist surface soil, firming it well from the bottom as 
the hole is filled up, but do not cut off any of the tap-root ; more nut trees are killed from 
this cause, and from not being planted deep enough, than from any other. There is but 
little danger of losing trees if above directions are followed. 


Fertilizer. 


Do not fertilize at time of transplanting. When the trees commence to grow apply at 
least a half pound to the tree of some “‘ complete’’ fertilizer, or its equivalent in well-rotted 
compost, over the surface from one to three feet from the body of the tree, mixing well with 
the soil by shallow cultivation. Never use heating fertilizers near the body or roots of a 
tree. For the first and second years, growth is the object, and fertilizers containing plenty 
of ammonia should be used. After the tree gets into bearing, use fertilizers containing plenty 
of potash. Well-rotted manure and compost containing plenty of bone meal will greatly 
benefit the orchard at any time. 


Cultivation. 


The first two years we advocate clean cultivation. After the second year the grass 
may be allowed to grow after July and then plowed under in the fall; this method will turn 
sufficient humus into the ground to keep the soil improving. The only crops that we recom- 
mend for planting in the orchard are cotton, tobacco or garden crops, where large quantities 
of fertilizers are used. 


i | 
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Pruning at Time of Planting. 


One-year-old peaches, pears, apples, plums, prunes, apricots, almonds, quinces, 
Japanese persimmons, mulberries, etc., should be trimmed to a straight stem and cut back 
so as to stand from two to four feet high, according to the height that you wish them to head; 
two and one-half to three feet is the height preferred by most orchardists. Be very 
particular to leave four or five well developed buds at the top of the stem; this is very 
important, and if there is none at the desired height you will have to cut higher or lower. 
During the growing season keep all the growth rubbed off below these top buds, which 
should be left to form a nice, shapely head. 

Two and three-year branched trees should be well cut back, leaving only about three 
or four inches of the previous year’s growth. Always cut just above a well-developed bud 
on the outside of the limb. Do not neglect to cut back as directed. 

Texas umbrellas, pecans and walnuts should not be cut back when transplanted. Figs 
should be cut back to two feet ; cut off the mass of fibrous roots and shorten the laterals to 
four or five inches. 


Subsequent Pruning. 


Peaches, plums, apricots, persimmons, figs, mulberries, etc., usually require but very 
little pruning, except to remove straggling branches, chafing limbs and water sprouts. 
Pears and apples should be headed in early in the spring before the growth starts, for the 
first two or three years, leaving only about eight to twelve inches of the previous year’s 
growth, cutting the outer branches somewhat shorter than the inner ones. 


Pruning Grapes. 


Shorten the roots at time of planting to four or five inches, and the tops to only three 
buds ; set in the ground, leaving two buds above the surface, but permit only one of them 
to grow. The second year cut this cane back to four buds and again permit only one to 
grow. The third year cut back to two and a-half or three feet and train to a stake or trellis, 
leaving only three or four branches grow at the top; each year afterwards cut back, leav- 
ing only three or four buds of the previous year’s growth. Muscadines do not need trim- 
ming, and should be trained on an arbor. 


Insects and Remedies. 


No plant exists that does not in some manner furnish food for something else, hence all 
of our fruits and flowers are subject to attacks from insects and fungoids. The remedies 
here given are necessarily brief, but if properly and persistently applied they will, in most 
cases, prove effective. 


Borer. This small white grub attacks trees at the crown. Their presence may be 
known by the gummy juice oozing out near the ground. Dig them out witha sharp knife, 
and remove all dead bark. As a preventive of further depredations apply twice a year a 
quart of unleached ashes around the tree, or wash the tree with lye below the branches 
down as low as the wound extends. This is good for the tree, whether there is anything 
the matter with it or not. 


Curculio. This is asmall grayish brown beetle that stings the plum and other stone 
fruits from the time they are formed until they are nearly grown. The beetle lays its egg in 
the puncture, and this egg hatches into a small white grub, that destroys the fruit. Spray 
the trees once each week or after each rain with a solution of one pound of London purple 
or Paris green dissolved in two hundred gallons of water. Another remedy is to jar the 
trees with a padded mallet, after spreading a sheet under the tree to catch the beetles and 
affected fruit, which should be burned. Do this every two or three days. These remedies 
should be followed from the time the fruit first forms until it is two-thirds grown. 


Caterpillars. These are sometimes quite destructive if left alone, but by diligently 
removing the nests as fast as they appear any serious damage can be prevented. 


Plant Lice. Spray with tobacco solution or kerosene emulsion. 


Grape Mildew. Spray with Bordeaux mixture. 

Rot in Peaches and Plums. This is doubtless caused by a fungous formation. 
Spray with Bordeaux mixture, or dust with flowers of sulphur every eight or ten days as 
soon as the disease appears, and keep it up until the fruit is nearly grown. 


Solutions. 


Tobacco Water. One pound of tobacco boiled in three gallons of water. 

London Purple or Paris Green Solution. One pound of London purple or Paris 
green dissolved in two hundred gallons of water, Add one gallon of lime water. 

Bordeaux Mixture. One pound of sulphate of copper dissolved in one gallon of 
hot water; in another vessel slake one. pound of rock lime in one and one-half gallons of 
cold water; when cool pour in the copper solution and strain; add two gallons of water 
before using. 

Kerosene Emulsion. Four pounds of whale oil soap dissolved in one gallon boiling 
water ; add to this while hot two gallons of kerosene ; churn violently with a spray pump 


or garden syringe until the mass becomes the consistency of butter. Add thirty gallons of 
water before using. 
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Waycross 


GA. 


Co., Waycross, 


Red Apple. 


Select Fruit Trees and Plants. 


APPLES. 


The Apple thrives throughout a wider range and greater variety of soil and climate than 
any.other fruit, and almost wherever enlightened homes are found there also will be found the 
Apple tree, to add comfort, health and wealth. But in America it has reached its greatest 
perfection, and contrary to the general impression, just as fine Apples as ever grew can be 


grown on the South Atlantic and Gulf coasts 


; a few years ago no one believed this possible. 


We have found that the summer varieties are more profitable than the winter varieties, 
and we recommend, as being especially adapted to this section, the Waycross Red, Jen- 
ning’s Florida, Red Astrachan, Red June, Early Harvest, Horse, etc. 

Do not plant Apple trees propagated on anything but whole-root Apple seedlings. 


SUMMER VARIETIES. 


Waycross Red. A large red apple that 
has been growing in the western part of this 
county for the past25 years. It was brought 
there by an old gentleman from Telfair Co., 
Georgia, where to his knowledge it was bear- 
ing heavy annual crops more than 4o years 
ago. Itis thoroughly adapted to this sec- 


tion, is a rapid, uniform grower, and the 

fruit is of excellent quality. On visiting the 
| neighborhood, this summer, where we found 
| it growing several years ago, we found trees 
| more than 20 years old loaded down with 
| fruit tosuch an extent that the limbs had to 
| be propped up. The trees are perfectly 
| healthy and vigorous, and the gentleman 
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APPLES, CONTINUED. 

who owns them says they have never missed 
acrop. Fruit above medium; shape oblate; 
color orange-yellow, heavily streaked, and 
on sunny side nearly covered with dark red; 
flesh white, juicy, sweet and of excellent 
flavor. A splendid eating apple, and prom- 
ises to become one of the best market sorts 
known. Ripe July tr. 


Jenning’s Florida. A variety that has 
been growing in Baker Co., Florida, for 
years under the local name. The tree is of 
handsome, vigorous growth, spreading, open 
habit, and a heavy annual bearer; beyond 
all question adapted to this climate. Fruit 
large, oblate; green, turning to yellowish 
green when fully matured; flesh white, sub- 
acid, juicy, good ; a fine cooking apple; also 
good to eat out ofhand. Ripe July 1. 

Red Astrachan. Large, roundish, 
nearly covered with deep crimson, over- 
spread with thick bloom—very beautiful ; 
flesh white, crisp, moderately juicy, with an 
acid flavor ; tree vigorous, uniform grower 
and regular bearer. Ripe July ro. 


Je We consider the three above-named 
sorts the best, for both market and home use, 
of any variety yet tested in this section. 


Early Harvest. Medium size, roundish; 
pale yellow, with a mild, fine flavor, and 
very popular on account of its beauty and 
excellent qualities for the table and for cook- 
ing; very productive ; ripens early and is 


Yellow Transparent. 


long in season; very valuable. No orchard 
or garden, however small, should be with- 
out this variety. Ripe June to. 


/ Carolina Red June (Red June). 
Medium, oblong, very red; flesh white, ten- 
der, subacid, good flavor; tree erect, bears 
abundantly, often producing a second crop, 
but of no value except to show the variety 
out of season. Ripe June 20. 

Yellow Transparent. A new Russian 
variety, imported in 1870 by the Department 
of Agriculture at Washington. Tree hardy 
and a strong grower and unusually early 
bearer ; fruit pale yellow, good size and good 
quality ; skin clear white at first, turning to 
a pale yellow when fully ripe. Parties who 
have fruited it extensively, both North and 
South, say that it ripens earlier than any 
other variety, being ten days or two weeks 
ahead of Early Harvest. This makes it val- 
uable as an early market variety, and we 
are convinced that it has come to stay. 

Horse. Size large; green, changing to 
yellow. A true Southern variety, well known 
and deservedly popular; tree a fair grower 
and very productive. Ripe Julv r. 

Family. A native of Georgia. Fruit of 
medium size, yellowish, shaded, striped and 
splashed with dull red, and sprinkled with 
large light dots ; juicy and highly flavored ; 

leasant subacid. Ripe July ro. 

hades’ Orange’ Large, conical; red 
on orange ground, thickly dotted with rus- 
get ; sugary and high aroma. Ripe July 15. 
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APPLES—AUTUMN VARIETIES. qualities. For cider it has but few equals; 


Grimes’ Golden. Medium size, round 
or slightly conical; rich, golden yellow, 
sprinkled with light gray dots, sometimes 
slightly russeted ; flesh yellow, crisp, tender, 
rich and juicy, with a sprightly, subacid 
flavor ; tree hardy, vigorous and productive. 
It succeeds over a large extent of country. 
Ripe September and October. 


‘“ Carolina Greening. Medium, green or 

yellow, crisp, subacid, fine flavor. Ripe end 

of September, and will last until January. 
Compact grower and prolific. 


Magnum Bonum. Medium to large, 
oblate; yellow, mostly shaded with deep 
crimson and indistinct stripes and splashes 
of dark red ; flesh white, often stained next 
the skin, firm, tender, juicy, rich, mild, sub- 
acid ; tree upright, spreading, early bearer. 
September to November. 

Grand Sultan. Flesh greenish white, 
tender, brisk, subacid; very good; excel- 
lent for cooking ; tree a good grower and an 
enormous bearer. Ripe in October. 


Enormous. First fruited by A. Webster, 
East Roxbury, Vt., who pronounces it un- 
doubtedly valuable and sure to become very 
popular. 


WINTER VARIETIES. 

Nearly all winter apples commence to. be 
in eating condition here in October, and if 
properly taken care of in a cool, dry room, 
free from frost, the larger number can be 
kept through the winter. 

Winesap. We can scarcely find words 
sufficiently strong to express the high opin- 
ion we have of this fruit, possessing, as it 
does, a combination of so many excellent 


\side ; 


for the table it stands among the best; for 
keeping it is justly esteemed ; and for bear- 
ing it scarcely has a rival. Considering all 
this, we most earnestly recommend it to the 
consideration of orchardists. Fruit medium 
Size, rather oblong; skin rather smooth, of 
a fine, dark red, with a few streaks and a 
little yellow ground appearing on the shady 
flesh yellow, firm, crisp, with a rich, 
high flavor. 


Romanite. Medium size, roundish, ob- 
long; striped and shaded with deep red on 
greenish yellow ground; flesh yellow, firm, 
juicy and rich, becoming tender and sprightly 
in the spring; valuable for the South; an 
early and profuse bearer, and a good keeper. 


\ Shockley. From Jackson Co., Ga. Fruit 
medium size, yellow, with crimson cheek ; 
flesh subacid, nearly sweet ; tree erect, vig- 
orous grower ; comes into bearing early, and 
is exceedingly productive. This is probably 
the most reliable and valuable winter va- 
riety for the South, and is justly very popu- 
lar; valuable in eastern Vi irginia and lower 
Maryland. 


Ben Davis. Originated in Kentucky. 
Tree remarkably healthy, vigorous, and an 
abundant bearer; fruit large, handsome, 
striped; flesh whitish, tender, juicy, sub- 
acid; a very profitable market variety ; 
should be in every orchard. Keeps till mid- 
winter or later. 


Black Twig. Originated in Tennessee. 
Tree a fine, upright, spreading grower; 
bears large crops and holds its fruit well; 
the fruit is fully one-fourth larger than the 
Wine Sap, which it resembles very much in 
color, flavor and keeping qualities. 


CRAB APPLES. 


‘ Rea Siberian Crab. Quite small—a 

little over an inch in diameter; nearly round, 

with a brilliant scarlet cheek on a pale, 

clear, waxen yellow ground ; stalk very long 

and slender; tree very productive, and 

bears when very young; quite ornamental ; 
_ good for preserving. September. 


V Transcendent Crab. Fruit large for 


rich crimson cheek; when ripe, the red or 
crimson nearly cov ers the fruit; flesh creamy 
yellow, crisp, subacid, pleasant and agree- 
able. This is in truth a very beautiful fruit ; 

tree a rapid grower and productive. Ripe 
in August. 

\ Golden Beauty. Tree of very vigorous 
growth ; fruit golden yellow and of good 


its class; golden yellow, with a beautiful, quality. Ripe in the summer. 


PEARS. 


Growing Pears for the Northern markets is no longer an experiment in the South, but a 
positive success ; and so much has been published in the agricultural papers during the 
past few years, giving facts and figures to prove the profit in it, that we need not argue the 
point here, but will say that any one having a piece of ground available, and selecting va- 
rieties adapted to our climate and soil, can hardly make a mistake by planting out a Pear 
orchard. The varieties which we recognize as standing at the head, and combining all the 
qualities required in this fruit, are in our list. 


FIRE BLIGHT. This dread disease is the terror of Pear growers, and takes its name 
from the fact that the trees when affected appear as though they had been scorched by fire. 
It is to the Pear what the “‘die back”’ is to the orange, and the ‘‘ yellows’”’ is to the peach. 
Wherever the Pear tree is found, there the blight is liable to be also. The South has been 
almost free from it until the last few years, but it is here now, and we have to contend with 
it like all others do. There is, however, no reason to think that we cannot grow Pears any 
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Smith’s Pear. (Two-thirds natural size.) 


longer, any more than there is for the orange grower to think he cannot grow oranges be- 
cause his trees are subject to ‘‘die back.”’ 

The only known remedies are the saw and the pruning shears. As soon as the disease 
makes its appearance, cut out every particle of it six inches below the affected parts. Get it 
all out, even if you have to dig the tree up. Burn up the trimmings, and do not leave them 
in the orchard. Keep the trees well supplied with plenty of potash, and you can save your 
orchard. Do not fail to keep the affected parts cut out as soon as the first sign appears, even 
if it is necessary to go over the orchard once each day. 


SUMMER PEARS. Conte but richer and more melting; it is 
Smith. This pear is arecent introduction | ready for shipment at least two weeks 
in the South, and in appearance and growth earlier. We believe it is the best early mar- 
of tree very closely resembles Le Conte. It \ret pear that we have yet fruited. 
has borne good crops in our grounds for | ‘ Le Conte. Supposed to be a cross be- 
three successive years. This year several of | tween the Chinese sand pear and some 
our three-year-old trees matured perfect | American variety. A remarkable grower, 
specimens of fruit while standing in the | large and beautiful; early and_ prolific. 
nursery row, thus proving it to be an early | Fruit large, bell-shaped, creamy yellow, 
bearer. It is larger than Le Conte and more | juicy, not veryrich. A good shipper; grown 
uniform in size and color. In form it is obo- | in the South for the Northern markets, 
vate ; color greenish yellow, thickly covered | where it is in demand and usually brings 
with small russet dots ; flavor much like Le ! good prices. Ripe July 15. 
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Kieffer Pear. 
‘ 

Bartlett. Large; yellow, with a soft 
blush on the sunny side ; flesh white, exceed- 
ingly fine grained and buttery, sweet, very 
juicy, with a highly perfumed, vinous flavor. 


This is justly esteemed one of the very best» 


Pears in cultivation, and deserves a place in 
every collection ; bears early and well. Ripe 
July 20. 


Clapp’s Favorite. A first-rate early va- 
riety, which is rapidly growing in favor ; re- 
sembles the Bartlett in appearance, but 
ripens a week or ten days earlier ; one of the 
best native sorts. Fruit large; skin smooth, 
yellowish green, becoming yellow, dotted 
and shaded with red next the sun; flesh 
yellowish white, juicy and melting; of very 
good quality. Ripe July ro. 


\y Wilder. 


(One-half natural size.) 


‘ 


‘ 


% Comet, or Lawson. This pear is now 
attracting a good deal of attention, and 
promises to be a profitable sort for the early 
market. Thetree is a vigorous grower and 
very productive; fruit above medium size, 
and of most beautiful crimson color, on yel- 
low ground; flesh crisp and pleasant, though 
not of best quality. Ripe early in July. 

’ Early Harvest. Fruit medium size; 
skin pale yellow at maturity, with blush next 
to sun; flesh white, tender, sweet; among 
the best of itsseason. July. 


A beautiful early pear, bell 
shaped, yellow, with slight blush; flesh yel- 
low, fine grained, subacid; does not rot at 
ee core. Tree vigorous and bears young. 
uly. 
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* Madeline. Medium size; skin pale, 
yellowish green, rarely a faint, brownish 
blush ; flesh very juicy and melting, with an 
agreeable, delicate, fine, refreshing flavor ; 
a very good early pear, but the tree is liable 
to blight. Last of June to July ro. 


‘ 
¥ Seckel. Small; skin rich, yellowish 
brown when ripe, with a dull brownish red 
cheek ; flesh very fine grained, sweet, ex- 
ceedingly juicy, melting, buttery ; the rich- 
est and most highly flavored pear known. 
July 30. 


Howell. Large, light, waxed yellow, 
with a fine red cheek, handsome; rich, 
sweet, melting, perfumed, aromatic flavor. 
An early and profuse bearer. Very hardy 
and valuable. July 15. 


Belle Lucrative. Above medium size; 
yellowish green; melting and fine; a good 
grower and bearer; one of the very best 
pears, and should be in every collection. 
August. 


\y Jefferson. The Jefferson is in market 
early, and brings the highest prices. It is 
above medium size, shape pyriform; color 
bright yellow, with a bright, deep crimson 
cheek, making it very desirable for decorat- 
ing baskets of fruit, for which it is much 
used in the large cities. It is one of the best 
paying market pears for Southern planting 
that can be raised. It is poor in quality and 
flavor, and for that reason is not recom- 
mended for home use. Ripe June ro. 


AUTUMN PEARS. 


') Kieffer. This pear has been pronounced 
by some as being of very inferior quality and 
fit only for preserving, but it is a mistaken 
idea. The fruit colors bythe sun long before 
it is ripe, and many people think when a 
fruit is red it isripe. We have known some 
growers to pick and ship them in July, 
whereas, the fruit ought not to be shipped 
before the middle of September. Let this 
pear get ripe before it is shipped, and it is 
doubtless the best all-purpose pear known. 
The tree is very vigorous and beautiful, re- 
sembling the Le Conte in general appear- 
ance; it is the earliest bearer we know of, 
and bears so full that it is necessary to thin 
the fruit to prevent the trees from breaking 
down under the load ; it bears, every year, 
full crops, and so far has been remarkably 
free from blight. Fruit is very large, single 
specimens having been found in our grove 
weighing 30 ounces; uniform shape; color 
rich yellow, with numerous russet dots and 
bright red cheeks—very-beautiful; flesh a 
little coarse, but brittle and very juicy, with 
a pleasant, musky aroma; quality better than 
Smith’s ; splendid shipper and one of the 
very best keepers—we have kept specimens 
until the middle of December. Ripe Sep- 
tember 15, and lasts the balance of the fall. 
No pear has yet been introduced that com- 
bines as many good qualities and will suc- 
ceed over as large a territory as this. 


\Y Garber. This pear in growth of tree 
closely resembles the rest of the oriental 
strain, but probably is more like the Smith 
in this respect than any other. 
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resembles the Kieffer in size, shape and 
color, but ripens three weeks later. It has 
not been so thoroughly tested, but it is quite 
Pacman, and bids fair to become very valu- 
able. : 


Idaho. No fruit has ever been introduced 
that came with as many high recommenda- 
tions as this. Being a supposed seedling of 
the oriental varieties and some of our 
American sorts, it had an ancestry that would 
have given it prominence in the South at 
any rate. So far we do not know of any one 
fruiting it outside of its native home, Idaho; 
but as it has only been four years since it 
was first brought to notice, it will take some 
time yet to determine its value for general 


planting. It possesses many valuable char- 
acteristics, strong, vigorous growth, said to 
be very productive, large size, long keeper, 
and carries well to market. Size of fruit 
from 4 to 4% inches in diameter; shape a 
little flattened, tapering slightly both ways 
from the center, quite irregular, depressed 
at the stem; surface rough and uneven; 
yellow or straw color, with a faint blush or 
brownish red on the sunny side, and a few 
bronzed blotches; flesh almost white, fine 
grained, buttery, melting, lacks the grit so 
often found in pears; flavor sweet, rich and 


Fruit closely 


aromatic; juicy ; quality very good ; a very 
promising variety of this popular fruit. 
Season, September. 


‘. Fitzwater Pear. A vigorous, upright 
grower, very healthy ; an annual and abun- 
dant bearer; fruit a beautiful canary or 
golden yellow, of medium size, slightly 
flushed on one cheek, with a few freckles 
distributed evenly over the surface, mostly 
at the calyx; flesh juicy and melting at the 
core ; flavor better than Bartlett ; small core 
and seeds. Ripens November. 


Angouleme (Duchesse d’Angouleme) 
Very large; dull greenish yellow, streaked 
and spotted with russet ; flesh white, buttery 
and very juicy, with a rich and very excel- 
lent flavor. The large size and fine appear- 
ance of this fruit make it a general favorite. 
September. 


Cole’s Pear. Originated at Detroit, 
Kansas. The tree is a vigorous grower in 
nursery; young and an annual bearer; has no 
core whatever, and is practically seedless. 
The leathery carpels which surround the 
seeds in ordinary pears and apples are en- 
tirely absent. Quality good; size medium 
to large ; color bright yellow when fully ripe. 
Season, September. 


Daimio. Medium; acute pyriform; pale 
‘green, washed brown; flesh brittle, subacid ; 
inferior as a dessert fruit, but excellent for 
canning ; very prolific; matures during Sep- 
tember; trees exceedingly vigorous, and 
with leaves of extraordinary size. 


; ee 2 

\, Hawaii, or Sandwich Islands. Me- 
dium, round, bergamot shape; good for 
cooking or canning; very prolific; foliage 


luxuriant; fine tree. Season, October to 
’ December. 
\ Mikado. Resembles Daimio in quality 


and maturity, but of Bergamot shape; ex- 
cellent for canning. 
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PEACHES. 


The season for Peaches has been lengthened from a few weeks in the summer until now 
a continuous succession of ripe fruit may be had from May to November, thus making them 
one of the most desirable fruits for family use that can be planted. Asa market crop they 
are not excelled, and scarcely equaled by any other; they are easily grown, come into 
bearing in from one to three years, and, being relished by everyone, the demand is always 


great and prices good. 


No section in the world has more natural advantages for Peach culture than ours; in 
our mild climate and light, sandy soil this fruit grows to perfection, and should be grown by 


everyone. 


*» Alexander. Above medium, globular; 
color greenish white, nearly covered with a 
deep rich red, turning almost to a purple 
when exposed to sun; flesh greenish white, 
very juicy, vinous and of good quality ; usu- 
ally adheres to the stone; ripe May 20 to 30. 
Trees are remarkably prolific and bear very 
young. This is one of the best known and 
most profitable market sorts in the country, 
and it is being largely planted all over the 
South. 

NoTre.—Since the introduction of this 
peach a number of others have been intro- 
duced from different parts of the country 
that are claimed to be improvements over 
the Alexander. Several of these have fruited 
on our grounds, and we have not been able 
to distinguish the slightest difference be- 
tween them and their parent, and we feel 
safe in saying that they are simply reproduc- 
tions of the Alexander. If any differences 
have occured at other places, they have prob- 
ably been the result of local conditions. For 
the accommodation of those who want to 
test the matter for themselves, we keep in 
stock a limited number of the following va- 
rieties belonging to this class: Arkansas 
Traveler, Jesse Kerr, Wilder, Waterloo, etc. 

Amelia. Very large, conical; white, 
nearly covered with crimson ; juicy, melting, 
vinous, sweet and of high flavor; freestone. 
Too tender to stand long carriage, but as a 
peach for home consumption is truly manifi- 
cent. Ripe July I to to. 


Angel. Origin near Waldo, Fla., and 
seedling of Peen-To. Large, round; flesh 
white, melting, juicy, rich, subacid flavor ; 
freestone; is entirely devoid of the noyau 
flavor ofits parent. Trees bloom one month 
later than the Peen-To. June 20to July 5. 


‘VY Bidwell’s Early. Seedling of the Peen- 
To. Medium, almost round, resembling the 
Yum Yum in shape; half-cling; skin thin, 
very small pit, fine grain, juicy, sweet, highly 
colored ; tree vigorous and very productive. 
Ripens with Peen-To, but is a finer peach 
for market. 


’ Bidwell’s Late. A seedling of Peen-To, 
originated at Orlando, Fla., and the best of 
the ‘‘Bidwell’’ varieties. 
round; size large; color yellowish white ; 
clingstone; flesh fine-grained, sweet and 
juicy ; maturity about three weeks later than 
Peen-To ; quality excellent. 
. proved a sure bearer, even in North Florida. 


\» Chinese Blood. A new variety, intro- 
duced into this country from Japan. When 
ripe the fruit is deep red all over, being a 
little darker on the sunny side ; skin smooth, 


Shape nearly | 


This has so far | 


and about the size and shape of the Yum 
um. Ripe the first week in July. 

Chinese Cling. Very large, globular ; 
skin creamy white, and shaded with red; 
flesh white, red at the stone; rich, vinous, 
very juicy and melting; an excellent variety. 
Ripe July 10 to 20. 

Chinese Free. Seedling of Chinese 
Cling. Large, oblong; skin white, red 
ceek; flesh firm, well-flavored; free from 
rot ; valuable for market. Ripe July 20 to 30. 
\/ Climax, or Horn’s Hybrid. Seedling 
of the Honey. Of vigorous growth and very 
prolific; size medium, slightly oblong, with 
recurved points (but much shorter than that 
of the Honey), and with slight suture, some- 
what swollen on one side; color pale yellow, 
washed with red; flesh yellowish white, fine 
grained, melting, juicy, sweet and sprightly, 
with more acid than found in the Honey; 
freestone. Ripe July Ist. 

Crawford Early. This beautiful and 
best of yellow peaches is highly esteemed 
for market purposes. Fruit very large, ob- 
long; skin yellow, with fine red cheek; 
flesh yellow, juicy, sweet and excellent; 
freestone; wonderfully productive and hardy. 
Ripe July 15. 

Crawford Late. A superb fruit of very 

large size; skin yellow, with a broad, dark 
red cheek; flesh deep yellow, but red at 
the stone, juicy and melting, with a very 
rich and excellent vinous flavor. This is, 
undoubtedly, one of the very best yellow 
peaches, and an admirable market fruit; 
freestone; tree vigorous and productive. 
Ripe July 25. 
/ Downing. Claimed bya great many of 
those who have fruited it in Georgia to be a 
few days earlier than the clingstone Early 
Alexander. 


Dwarf Japan Blood. This is the most 
promising new peach that has been intro- 
duced for years ; it is of Japanese origin, and, 
like all introductions from that country, is 
remarkably well adapted to our Southern 
climate. As the name implies, the tree is of 
dwarfish growth, and is well suited for plant- 
ing where space is an object. It is a young 
and prolific bearer, trees only one year old 
usually maturing perfect fruits. Shape 


| roundish oblong, with distinct suture; size 
above medium; color greenish yellow, with 


deep red blush on sunny side, and the under 
side strongly mottled; very beautiful ; flesh 
marbled with red from skin to pit, firm and 
juicy ; flavor excellent, with a slight though 
pleasant acid; perfect freestone. Ripe May 
15 to 25. It is a new variety, but we are 
confident it has come to stay. 
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Early Beatrice. Small; skin mottled, 
deepening in color on the sunny side. A 
new variety, originated by Thos. Rivers, of 
England. Freestone. Ripe May 20 to 
June 6. 

Early Rivers. Very large; skin green- 
ish white, with a delicate pink cheek ; flesh 
rich, melting, juicy and good; skin very thin 
and easily bruised ; one of the finest peaches 
we have for home use; freestone. Ripe 
June 5 to 15. 

Elberta. Very large; skin golden yel- 
low where exposed to sun, faintly striped 
with red; flesh yellow, very fine grain, 
juicy, rich, sweet and splendidly flavored ; 
tree very prolific, and presents a handsome 
appearance, and a more luxuriant growth 
than the Chinese Cling, from which it is 
a seedling. It is a perfect freestone, and 
one of the most successful market varieties, 
selling uniformly at hfgher prices than any 
other peach. Ripe July Io to 30. 


Florida Crawford. A chance Florida 
seedling, resembling Crawford’s Early; very 
prolific andasurebearer. Mr. G. L. Taber, 
of Florida, who has had much experience 
with it, says it has borne continually heavy 
crops in his vicinity for the past six or eight 
years. Fruit very large, roundish; skin 


yellow, with red cheek; juicy; freestone ; 
quality best. Ripe middle of July to Aug. 1. 

General Lee. Large size; skin yellow- 
ish white, washed with carmine; flesh 
creamy white, with the same red at the 
stone as found in the Chinese Cling, of which 
it is aseedling; tree a better grower than 
its parent, and is considered better every 
way. Clingstone. Ripe July 5. 

Gibbon’s October. Originated in Flor- 
ida. Tree of very handsome and vigorous 
growth and a heavy bearer ; fruit medium to 
large; freestone; quality unexcelled by any 
extremely late peach that ripens this far 
South. Ripe September 25 to October 15. 


Globe. A rapid and vigorous grower; 
freestone ; golden yellow, with red blush; 
uniformly large in size, frequently measur- 
ing from 12 to 14 inches in circumference ; 
flavor unsurpassed. Ripe October 1. 


Hale’s Early. Fruit medium to large; 
skin greenish white, nearly covered with 
dark red; flesh white, melting, juicy and 
good; freestone. Ripe June 5 to 25. 


Husted’s Early. Large, beautiful; fine 
shipper; freestone; ripe two weeks before 
Elberta; very profitable. In demand wher- 
ever known. 
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Wheatland Peach. 


' 


Heath Cling. Fruit very large; skin 
downy, cream-colored white, with a faint 
blush or tinge of red in the sun; flesh green- 
ish white, very tender and melting, exceed- 
ingly juicy, with the richest, highest and 
most luscious flavor, surpassed by no other 
variety. It frequently keeps for a month 
after gathering. A standard market sort. 
Ripe October 5. 


Honey. Fruit medium to small; oval, 
compressed, with deep suture on one side, 
extending more than half way around and 
terminating in a sharp, peculiar, recurved 
point; skin whitish yellow, washed and mar- 
bled with red in the sun; flesh creamy white, 
fine, juicy, melting, with peculiar honeyed, 
rich, sweet flavor; freestone. Quality ex- 
cellent. Ripe June 5 to 15. 


“ Imperial. Seedling of Honey; shape 
roundish oblong; size very large; skin 
greenish yellow, washed with red; flesh 
white, sweet and juicy; excellent flavor and 
good tone; perfect freestone; quality best. 

_ Ripe June 25 to July 5. 

~ Indian Blood. Large, dark claret, 
with deep red veins ; downy; flesh deep red; 
very juicy, vinous and refreshing. Cling. 
Ripe August 15. 

., Lady Ingold. Resembles Early Craw- 
fords, but of better quality and a few days 
later; superior for canning. Freestone. 


.. Lord Palmerston. Very large, creamy 
white, with a pink cheek; flesh firm, vet 
melting; very juicy and rich. Freestone. 
Ripe September 25. 


a 


from California. 


Maggie. Seedling of Peen-To, grown by 
Peter Minnick, Waldo, Fla.; medium, round- 
ish oblong, slight sutureand recurved point ; 
yellow, heavily washed with carmine; half 
cling; fine grained, melting, juicy, sweet, 
noyau flavor. Ripe May 1 to15. 

Mountain Rose. A variety ofvery great 
value ;* very profitable for market, and is 
steadily growing in favor ; fruit large, round- 
ish ; skin whitish, nearly covered with dark 
rich red; flesh white, slightly stained at the 
stone; juicy, sweet; separates freely from 
the stone. Ripe July Io to 20. 


Muir. A large yellow freestone; very 
valuable for canning and drying; seedling 
Ripe September I5. 

Nix Late. A large, late, oblong cling- 
stone; white, tinged with red; flesh white, 
of fair quality. Originated in Georgia. 
Ripe October Io. 

Old Mixon Clingstone. Large; yellow- 

ish white, dotted with red on a red cheek; 
flesh pale white, very melting and juicy, 
with an exceedingly rich, luscious flavor ; 
one of the most desirable clingstone peaches. 
Ripe August I. 
- Pallas (Seedling*from Honey). It was 
originated by the late Dr. L. E. Berckmans, 
and first fruited in 1878. The fruit resem- 
bles the parent, but is much larger and more 
round in shape; flesh white, melting, with 
a rich, vinous aroma. Perfect freestone. 
Ripe July 10; blooms two to three weeks 
later than the Honey, and is therefore more 
successful. 
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- Peen-To. This old stand-by is too well 
known in Floridato need one word of recom- 
mendation from us; generally blooms in 
January, ripens its fruit in April and May, 
and is enormously productive. Its earliness 
renders it one of the most valuable market 
\varieties. Clingstone. 


» Picquet’s Late. Very large, yellow, 
with a red cheek; flesh yellow, buttery, 
rich, sweet, and of the highest flavor. Orig- 
inated by Antoine Picquet, Esq., Belair, Ga. 
This variety seldom fails to produce a crop, 
and after 26 years’ test, is considered the 
most profitable late yellow peach South and 
\ West. Freestone. Ripe August 20 to 30. 


Reeves’ Mammoth. Originated in 
Orange county, Fla., and has been highly 
advertised as a remarkably large, fine, pro- 

. ductive freestone. Ripe July 15. 


\ Stump the World. Very large, white, 
with bright cheek ; flesh white, juicy, and of 
good flavor; stands carriage well, and is a 
fine market variety. Freestone. Ripe July 


_ 20, and lasts three weeks. 


* Tillotson. Medium, white, covered with 
red; melting, good; very prolific; a favor- 
ite market variety; stands shipping well. 
Freestone. Ripe June 20 to 25. 


Thomas. Originated by Mr. Thomas, of 
Alachua county, Fla. Large, creamy white, 
tinged with carmine where exposed to the 
sun; rich, juicy and delicious. Shape nearly 
round, about 9 inches in circumference. 
Freestone. Ripe September 25 to October to, 


\y Thurber. Large to very large; skin 
white, with light crimson mottlings; flesh 
very juicy, vinous and delicate of aroma; of 
exceedingly finetexture. Seedling of Chinese 
Cling, which it resembles in size and beauty ; 
perfectly free. Ripe July 15 to 25. 

\ Waldo. Seedling of the Peen-To, sup- 
posed to be crossed with Honey ; tree vigor- 
ous grower and late bloomer, being one of 


| 


the latest to bloom of the Peen-To family ; 
very prolific ; fruit of medium size, roundish 
oblong ; color bright yellowish red, washed 
with carmine on the side next to the sun; 
flesh nearly white, red at pit, rich, juicy, 
melting and fine; quality excellent, one of 
the best; freestone. Ripe June tr. 


Wheatland. The fruit is of extra large 
size, and for handsome golden color and 
rich crimson tinting it is altogether one of 
the most brilliant and tempting fruits we 
have ever seen. Ripens between the Early 
and Late Crawford; is larger than either, 
and of most excellent quality. Very firm, 
and bears shipment well. A choice family 
or market variety. Thirty-nine weighed 18 
pounds. Awarded first prize for size, quality 
and beauty at the New York State Fair. 
Freestone. Ripe July 20. 


“von derful. From New Jersey. Large, 
almost globular, pointed apex, uniform size 
and shape; rich golden yellow, partly cov- 
ered with bright carmine; flesh yellow, 
rich, high-flavored, firm; freestone. One of 
‘the best for shipping. Ripe in September. 
“Yellow Mystery. A large, round, yel- 
low peach, handsomely washed with car- 
mine. It has borne several fine crops of 
fruit in our experimental grounds, and we 
feel safe in recommending it to our patrons 
as one of the best early peaches ever in the 
South. Freestone. Ripe the last of May 
and first of June. 


Yellow St. John. Large; skin yellow, 
with dark red cheek; flesh yellow, juicy, 
vinous, very good. Freestone. Ripe June 25. 


Yum Yum. Seedling of the Peen-To; size 
medium; shape roundish oblong, with slight 
suture and small recurved point ; color waxy 
yellow, washed with carmine on sunny side ; 
flesh nearly white, rich, juicy, melting, and 
of excellent quality and flavor; sub-cling. 
Ripe May Io. 


CLASSIFICATION OF PEACHES AS BEST ADAPTED 
TO DIFFERENT SECTIONS. 


The arrangement of our list of Peaches in the following classes will be found advanta- 


geous to our customers in making their selections. 


However, we do not claim that these 


lists are perfect, or that they will not succeed outside the sections in which they are class- 
ified; the arrangement is, as nearly as can be definitely stated, in the order in which they 


ripen. 
sider the best for both market and home use. 


Those printed in bold-faced. type are the most select sorts, and the ones we con- 


Varieties best adapted to the northern portion of South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, 


Mississippi and states farther North: 


Alexander, Husted’s Early, 
Early Beatrice, Amelia, 
Hale’s Early, Elberta, 


Early Rivers, 
Tillotson, 
Yellow Mystery, 
General Lee, 


Crawford’s Early, 
Mountain Rose, 
Thurber, 

Chinese Cling, 


Yellow St. John, 
Lady Ingold, 
Chinese Free, 
Wheatland, 
Stump the World, 
Crawford’s Late, 
Old Mixon Cling, 


Indian Blood, 
Picquet’s Late, 
Wonderful, 

Lord Palmerston, 
Heath’s Cling, 
Globe, 

Nix Late. 


Varieties best adapted to South Carolina, Georgia, West Florida and similar latitudes : 


Dwarf Japan Blood, Amelia, 
Alexander, Pallas, 
Waldo, Chinese Cling, 
Yellow Mystery, Chinese Blood, 
General Lee, Imperial, 
Husted’s Early, EHlberta, 
Honey, 
Angel. 


Florida Crawford, 
Chinese Free, 


Crawford’s Late, 
Picquet’s Late, 


Yellow St. John, Muir, 
Reeves’ Mammoth, Globe, 
Thurber, Thomas, 
Wheatland, Nix Late, 


Crawford’s Early, Stump the World, Gibbon’s October, 
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PLUMS. 


Too much cannot be said in favor of this delicious fruit; and now that the old native 
varieties are being pushed aside by the new and far more desirable sorts introduced during 
the last few years from Japan, no family or home should be without its Plum orchard, from 
which, planted with a selection from the Oriental family, plums can be picked from June 1 
to September. We do not altogether condemn the cultivated sorts of the American, or 

“Chickasaw ”’ type, as there are some varieties that seem well adapted to the South. 


JAPAN OR ORIENTAL VARIETIES: 


Abundance. Is large,round, with pointed 
apex, but varies from quite round to sharply 
pointed ; skin yellow, washed heavily with 
purplish carmine, with a darker cheek ; flesh 
yellow, very juicy, subacid, with apricot 
flavor, quite firm; skin tough; clingstone ; 
quality best, pit large. Maturity, June 25 
to July 5. 

Botan (or True Sweet Botan). Is 2% 
inches by 2% inches ; skin green, nearly cov- 
ered with dull purple and blue bloom; flesh 
yellowish, a little coarse-grained, firm, su- 
gary, at times slightly sub-acid, adheres 
slightly to the stone; quality good; a profit- 
able variety. Maturity June 20 to July 5. 


, “Kelsey. This we consider the most re- 
markable variety of this section ; it sustains 
every point of excellence claimed for it; size 
large to very large, often 7 to g inches in cir- 
cumference; heart-shaped; color greenish 
yellow, overspread with reddish purple and 
blue bloom ; flesh very solid, yellow, rich and 
juicy, and with excellent flavor; pit very 
small; adheres slightly to the tlesh ; for can- 
ning or evaporating it is also most valuable, 
experiments resulted in yielding 19% pounds 
of dried fruit to too pounds of fresh fruit. 
Maturity middle of July to end of August. 

Masu. Of medium size, slightly pointed, 

light red ; flesh yellowish, melting, juicy, sub- 

acid; nearly freestone; second quality, but 
| showy. Maturity end of June. 
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Burbank. This excellent variety is usu- 
ally from 5 to 5% inches in circumference, 
and varying less in size than any other Japan 
plum ; nearly globular, clear cherry red, with 
a thin lilac bloom. The flesh is a deep yel- 
low color, very sweet, with a peculiar and 
very agreeable flavor. The tree is vigorous, 
with strong, upright shoots, and large and 
rather broad leaves; commences to bear 
usually at two years ofage. Fifty-five large 
and perfect fruits ripened on one two-year-old 
tree which was standing thick with others in 
the nursery row. Ripe July 15. 


Bailey Japan. Mr. Normand says: “I 
got this variety from Japan among a lot of 
trees without any name. It is different from 
any of the thirty varieties I have on my ex- 
perimental grounds. Fruit almost as large 
as Kelsey, nearly globular, and overspread 
with a light cherry red color; tree a prolific 
bearer, upright and vigorous grower. Fruit 
ripens fully fifteen days after the Wild Goose, 
or just after the Burbank, and a little ahead 
of the Satsuma. This variety is named after 
Prof. L. H. Bailey, editor American Gar- 
dening.”? 

Normand Japan. “Like the Bailey 
Japan, imported without any label, and in 
the absence of a name, I have named this 
variety Normand Japan. Thisis my choice of 
all the oriental plums; fruit a beautiful 
golden color, a little larger and better than 
the Burbank; shaped like an apple; fine 
flavor; tree of symmetrical growth and very 
prolific. Ripens just after the Botan.’’ Mr. 
Normand has published testimonials as to 
the quality and value of the above de- 
scribed fruit from some of the leading horti- 
culturists of the country, all of whom speak 
very highly of it, he having furnished them 
with samples of the fruit. 

Botankio. Size 1% inches long by 1% 
inches broad. Yellow orange ground, nearly 
covered with reddish purple and blue bloom; 
flesh deep orange, very firm, sugary, and 
subacid near the skin; clingstone. 
turity middle of July. Quality very good ; 
a showy and prolific variety. 

-Chabot. Size 2% inches long by 2 inches 
broad; yellow ground, nearly covered with 
carmine-red ; flesh orange-yellow, very solid, 
subacid ; quality very good; clingstone. Ma- 
turity end of July. This will doubtless 
prove a valuable variety for drying. 

‘\. Hattankio (Round). From descriptions 
of Japanese catalogues, we believe this to be 
Shiro-Smomo. Large yellow, variable in 
shape—usually quite round, but sharply 
pointed specimens are often produced upon 
the same tree; flesh light orange, solid, 
sugary, a little coarse grained, with gage 
flavor; clingstone; quality very good. Ripe 
May 25. 

‘y Ura Beni. Very long, bright caramine- 
red, with bluish bloom; flesh fine grained, 
firm, subacid; second quality, clingstone. 
June 25 to July 1. An early and showy fruit. 
Probably identical with Long Fruit. 


'Yoscbe. Fruitsmall fora Japanese plum, 
being about the size of the Marianna; purple 
color, good flavor ; tree somewhat straggling 
grower, but very prolific. Ripens early in 
June. 


Ma- || ing very favorably impressed with the qual- 


| ity of fruit, time of ripening, vigor of tree, 


* Ogon. Large, round, golden yellow at 
maturity; flesh yellow, firm, with a peculiar 
sweetness, quality good ; tree a free grower, 
| shoots yellowish. Ripens here last week in 
, June. 

Is Satsuma Blood. A purple-fleshed plum 
of very vigorous growth, with rank, dark 
green foliage; enormously productive of 
fruit ; large ; skin dark purplish red, mottled 
| with bluish bloom; shape globular or with 
_asharp point; flesh firm, juicy, dark red or 
blood color, well-flavored, firm, quality very 
| good; pit but little larger than a cherry 
| stone. Fruits at two or three years of age. 
Considered by some to be the most valuable 
of Japan plums. Ripe July 25. 

Excelsior. ‘‘A seedling of the Kelsey. 
Fruit large, round, 1% inches in diameter ; 
color reddish purple, with heavy blue bloom; 
| flesh sweet, juicy, melting and of excellent 
| quality. Ripens early in June. The trees of 
| this variety had more fruit last year than any 
| other variety, either native or foreign. It is 
undoubtedly a cross between the Kelsey 
and some variety of the Chickasaw type. 
| The tree is a very strong grower, sym- 
| metrical and handsome; a valuable variety.” 
_~ Yellow Japan Plum. Another of the 

oriental type of plums that comes highly 
' recommended. One of the strongest grow- 
| ers of that type, and said to produce fruit of 
| excellent quality and large size. 


YPrunus Simoni, or Apricot Plum. 
Originally from China. Has been cultivated 
with success in many sections of the United 
States. It is hardy, and perfects fruit as far 
North as Iowa; tree quite strong grower, 
| upright in habit; fruit red, tomato-shaped ; 
flesh fine, firm, yellow, with a peculiar aro- 
matic flavor; will probably prove valuable 
in the North as well as in this latitude. 
Ripe June Io. 


+ 


ji Hoyo Smomo. A distinct variety of the 


Japan strain, that fruited for the first time in 
our experimental grounds this summer. Be- 


_etc., we at once began an investigation of 
‘| its origin and history. We have been unable 
| to find any description of this plum in any 
catalogue or horticultural report. Hence we 
are positive it is an entirely new and distinct 
variety. We obtained it several years ago, 
under the above name, along with several 
other varieties for testing purposes, and it 
has proved itself far superior to all the 
others. The following is an extract from a 
letter received from the United States Pomol- 
ogist at Washington, D. C., in answer to an 
inquiry from us regarding samples of this 
plum and several other varieties, among 
which was the Botankio, Chabot, Satsuma, 
CECS CLC: 

‘““Your letter and samples of Japanese 
plums were duly received at this office. A 
careful examination of the plums was made, 
and I have come to the following conclu- 
sions: Hoyo Smomo is a very promising 
plum of excellent quality, butthe name I am 
not sure about. Ido not find this name in 
any of our catalogues, nor have we ever re- 
ceived a plum under this name. ‘Smomo’ 
is a name applied to this whole class of 
‘ plums in Japan, and the most common one 
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Marianna 


of the class, according to Prof. Tamari, is 
the Shiro-Smomo,or white plum. But until the 
correctness or incorrectness of your label 
is established you will do well to propagate 
from this tree, for it certainly is a valuable 
one. Of the whole lot, the Hoyo Smomo is the 
best plum in quality.”’ 

Tree of vigorous growth and spreading 
habit, having distinct characteristics from 
any other of its class; very prolific and early 
bearer. Fruit very large, measuring nearly 
2 inches in diameter; shape nearly round, 
with slight suture; color greenish yellow, 
covered with red, changing almost to a 
purple on sunny side, light bluish bloom ; 
flesh light yellow, fine grained, somewhat 


Plum. 


mealy though not dry, very firm, and doubt- 
less a good shipper; flavor slightly vinous, 
with a pleasant musky aroma. We believe 
this to be the best all-round plum yet 
brought to notice. Ripe July Io to 20. 


CHICKASAW and OTHER VARIETIES. 


Marianna. Finer, larger and much 
earlier than the Wild Goose, of which it is a 
seedling ; an early and abundant bearer of 
medium size, handsome, smooth and highly 
colored fruit, in quality good as Robinson. 
The fruit commences to ripen June 15, and 
lasts about three weeks. Fora good, dense 
shade, and a cool run for poultry, there is 


nothing equal to a Marianna thicket when 


ZZ. 


the trees are planted about six or eight feet 
apart. Every person in the extreme South 
who is raising poultry should have a Mari- 
anna plum thicket for the protection and 
benefit of his chickens during the hot, dry 
summer months. The tree has enormous 
roots that run deep into the soil, stands heat 
and drouth to perfection, and does not 
sgucker. 
‘ Wild Goose. Large, somewhat oblong ; 
bright vermillion-red; juicy, sweet; good 
quality ; cling. Ripens middle of June. A 
very showy, salable and therefore a fine 
market fruit; prolific bearer. Most profitable 
of alltothe grower. 

.. Robinson. Fruit medium, nearly round; 


red, on yellow ground; sweet, juicy and of | 


excellent guality; very prolific bearer, and 
five to ten days later than the Wild Goose 
plum. 

~ Cumberland. Originated near Augusta, 
Georgia, from seeds collected upon the 
Cumberland Mountains in 1864. Large, 
vellow, juicy, sweet; good. Maturity Au- 
gust and September. 
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‘Golden Beauty. Size large, of a beauti- 
ful golden yellow ; sweet and good. Ripens 
in August. Tree an annual and abundant 
bearer. This is a comparatively new variety, 
but is considered very valuable. It has suc- 


' ceeded so far remarkably well in several 


sections of this state. 

Newman. Medium, bright red; cling; 
fair quality. Ripens middle of July. 
¥ Spaulding. Treea strong grower, with 


| broad, rich, dark foliage; fruit large, yel- 


lowish green, with marblings of deeper 
green, anda delicate white bloom; flesh 
pale yellow, very firm, sprightly, sugary and 


rich. Fine for canning. 


~ Prunus Pissardii. Persianorigin. This 
is a very ornamental tree, with black bark 
and dark purple leaves, remaining very con- 


| stant until late in the fall, and, in this 


country, holding its foliage nearly all winter. 
Fruit medium in size, roundish, oval, dark 
crimson from time it first sets until fully 
matured ; flesh the same color as skin, juicy 
and fairly good. Very desirable for cooking. 


| Ripe June tr. 


APRICOTS. 


Downing, in his able work on Fruits and Fruit Trees of America, says: 


““The Apricot 


is one of the most beautiful of stone-fruit trees.’’ With us it is a remarkable grower, and 


presents a very attractive appearance. 


We feel confident that at no distant day the Apricot 


will be raised as successfully in the South as it now grows in California. 


Santa Fe. 
Santa Fe Lake, in Florida, and has borne 
good crops annually for several years. 
Blooms and ripens its fruit same time as the 
Peen-To peach, hence a very early variety. 
Fruit medium, round, somewhat flattened ; 
yellow with reddish brown dots ; best quality. 
Freestone. 


Hemskirke. Large, roundish, resembles 
Moorepark, but more juicy. Ripens middle 
of July. 

Newcastle Early. Said to be earlier 
than any other. Size full medium, round; 
rich golden yellow. Freestone. 


Skobeleff. Russian origin. One of the 
most rapid growers in our list, but has not 
fruited with us yet. 

Chinese. A healthy, vigorous grower ; 
comparatively new, but very promising sort ; 
fruit large, highly perfumed. It often weighs 
more than a pound. It is an excellent 
variety for preserving. 


Originated on the shores of | » Alexis. 


: Large to very large; yellow, 
| with red cheek; slightly acid; rich and 
), luscious. 

Breda. Small, round orange; flesh 


| 


| sweet, juicy, extra fine. 


| orange, juicy, rich, vinous ; tree hardy, pro- 


Jlific, very popular. 

Early Golden. Small, pale orange; 
flesh orange, juicy, sweet. 

Russian. Introduced from Russia; very 
hardy. Bears as early as the peach, and is 
very ornamental. 

Aleaxnder. Large, yellow, flecked with 
red ; sweet and delicious. Ripe last of June. 

Catherine. Medium, yellow, mild, sub- 
acid. Good Jily 1 to ro. 

Gibb. Medium, yellow, subacid, rich, 
juicy ; the best early variety. Ripe June 15. 

Budd. Large; white, with red cheek; 
Ripe last of July. 

Nicholas. Medium to large ; white,sweet, 
melting. July tr. 


PRUNES. 


' D’Ente. The kind that produces the fa- 
mous Prune D’Agen, shipped all over the 
world from Bordeaux, France, and culti- 
vated in the valleys of Garonne and Lot. The 
fruit is medium to large, sometimes quite 
large. Ripens from August.to September ; 
very productive, and a constant bearer. 


\ Saint Catherine. Extensively culti- 
vated and cured in France; has fruited sat- 


isfactorily in California ; tree vigorous, pro- 
fuse bearer, and first-class for drying. 
Ripens in September. 


‘Kelsey. A variety much esteemed in 
California; has not been thoroughly tested 
here; tree a vigorous grower, with broad, 
apricot-like leaves. This must not be con- 
founded with the Kelsey plum, being en- 
tirely distinct. 
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Branch of Fruiting Japanese Persimmon. 


NECTARINES. 


A most delicious smooth skinned fruit, which thrives wherever peaches will grow, but 
is liable to be stung by the curculio, and requires the same treatment as plums. 
Boston. Fruit large; skin pale yellow, with a deep red cheek. First of September. 


DIOSPYROS KAKI. 


(JAPANESE PERSIMMON.) 


When the Japanese Persimmon was first presented to the public in the light of a new 
and luscious fruit, and to fruit growers as a most profitable market fruit, the idea was 
deemed preposterous that a Persimmon could be worthy of attention, our lips assuming an 
involuntary ‘‘pucker’’ at the bare name. Research and experience, however, are fast 
discovering the value of this fruit for the cotton-growing belt of the Southern states, where 
the tree is perfectly hardy. The merits of this fruit are the early bearing age of the trees, 
as well as wonderful fertility, as it is quite common to see one-year-old trees planted in 
spring produce a crop of from twenty to fifty well developed Persimmons the following 
vear. The tendency to overbearing should be checked by removing the Jargest proportion 
of its fruit when fully set, in April or May, and leaving only a number commensurate with 


the age and size of the tree. 


\ Hyakume. Very large, varying from 
roundish oblong to roundish oblate, but al- 
ways somewhat flattened at both ends; gen- 
erally slightly depressed at point opposite 
the stem; diameter two and three-quarter 
inches longitudinally and three inches trans- 
versely ; color of skin rather a light yellow, 
nearly always marked with dark rings at 
apex; flesh dark, sweet, crisp and meaty, 
entirely free from astringency, and good to 
eat while still hard; one of the best varie- 
ties; keeps well; tree of good growth anda 

_ free bearer. 


Tane-Nashi. Very large, roundish coni- 
cal, pointed, very smooth and symmetrical ; 
diameter 3 inches longitudinally and 3% 
inches transversely ; color of skin light yel- 
low, changing to bright red at full maturity ; 
flesh yellow; generally seedless, astringent 

until fully ripe, then one of the best. 

\ Hachiya. Very large, oblong conical 
with sharp point; very showy; diameter 
3% inches longitudinally and 3 inches trans- 
versely; color of skin reddish yellow with 
occasional dark spots or blotches and rings 
at apex; flesh dark yellow ; some seed ; as- 


~ Yeddo-Ichi. 


\ Tsuru. 


tringent until fully ripe, then very good ; tree 
vigorous and shapely. 


Large, oblate; diameter 
2% inches longitudinally and 3 inches trans- 
versely ; very smooth and regular in outline 
with a slight depression at the end opposite 
the stem; color of skin a darker red than 
most varieties; flesh a dark brown color 
verging into purple; quite seedy. In quality 
it is one of the best, being exceedingly rich 
and sweet, and, like the Hyakume, is good 
to eat while still hard; tree a heavy bearer 
and very thrifty. 


Yemon. Large, flat, tomato-shaped: 
somewhat four-sided; diameter 2% inches 
longitudinally and 3% inches transversely ; 
skin bright orange yellow; flesh yellow, 
generally seedless; quality very fine; tree 
rather an open grower, with distinct foliage 


‘ of a lighter shade than most others. 


Longest in proportion to its size 
of all the varieties, slender, pointed ; diam- 
eter 3% inches longitudinally and 2% inches 
transversely ; color of skin bright red; flesh 
orange colored, with darker coloring in the 
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immediate vicinity of the seeds, which are | 


few; very astringent until ripe, and one of 


the latest to ripen; a good keeper and of | 


good quality when fully ripe; the tree is a 
very heavy bearer. 

S Zengi. Thesmallest of all the varieties 
ntroduced; round or roundish oblate; di- 
ameter 13% inches longitudinally and 2% 
inches transversely; color of skin reddish 
yellow; the flesh is very dark, and shows 
black dots and white fibers when cut trans- 
versely; it is also very seedy; the quality is 
very good, it being edible while still hard, 
and is one of the earliest varieties to ripen ; 
the tree is vigorous and a good bearer. 


‘\,Okame. Large, roundish oblate, always 
showing peculiar corrugated appearance at 


the stem end; somewhat four-sided, with 
well defined quarter marks at apex; diam- 
eter 234 inches longitudinally and 3 inches 
' “transversely; color of skin dark red, hand- 
some and showy; flesh yellow, with but few 
seeds, rich, meaty, free from astringency ; 
quality fine ; tree a good bearer. 


“’Costata. Medium oblong, conical, point- 

ed, somewhat four-sided; diameter 24% 
inches longitudinally and 2% inches trans- 
versely ; color of skin salmon yellow; flesh 
yellow, nearly seedless, astringent until ripe 
and then very fine; one of the latest to ripen 
and a good keeper; tree the most orna- 
mental of all, it being a very upright rapid 
grower, with large, luxuriant foliage; desir- 
able as an ornamental tree. 


QUINCES. 


» Orange or Apple. Large, round and 
very highly esteemed for preserving pur- 
poses. 

Chinese. Very large, sometimes weigh- 

ing 2% pounds. Vigorous grower, and 
seldom fails to produce a crop. They seem 
perfectly suited to our climate and soil. 
“| Meech’s Prolific. A very large and 
handsome fruit, shaped like a pear, with a 
smooth skin of a bright orange yellow ; aver- 
ages, under good cultivation, 12 to 15 ounces 
each ; flavor delicious. 


Champion. Profuse and regular bearer, 
and its early bearing is remarkable, 
commencing to produce fruit at three and 
four years old. Fruit large, obovate pyri- 


| form in shape, and of a lively yellow color, 

| rendering it very showy and handsome. 
Flesh tender, and in fine flavor and odor 
fully equal to the well known Orange varie- 
ty. Ripens about two weeks later than the 
\Orange, and will keep until Christmas. 


Rea’s Mammoth. A seedling of the 
Orange Quince, very much larger, and an 
improvement upon it. 


Angers. A strong growing sort, ripening 
late; hardy at the North, and a better kind 
than many imagine. It is similar to Cham- 
pion, large, fine golden color when fully 
ripe, and bears at an early age. It is along 
keeper, and for this purpose is valuable to 
fruit flowers. 


FIGS. 


This is one of the most desirable of Southern fruits that may be had for table use from 


June to November. 
orchard should be without it. 


It is well adapted to nearly the whole South, and no home or fruit 
The land for Figs should be well drained and very rich; one 


of the most desirable places to plant, where only a few trees are required for family use, is 


near a wash house or some convenient place, 


around the trees. 


Brown Smyrna. Fruit large, brown, 
and of excellent flavor; said to produce a 
large portion of the dried figs imported from 
Smyrna. 


_ Celestial. Fruit medium to small, very 
sweet, and in point of qualitythe best. Tree 
a vigorous grower, very prolific, and one of 
the hardiest varieties. 

‘~ Lemon. Mediumtolarge, yellow, sweet; 
profuse and early bearer; a very desirable 
variety. Hon. Harrison Reed, of Jackson- 
ville, Fla., has one tree of this variety 


where soapy water, ashes, etc., can be placed 


which he says has given him ten to twelve 
bushels of fruit annually for the past ten 
years. 

‘Brunswick. Fruit large; color violet; 
quality excellent; very reliable. This vari- 
ety often fruits for us in the nursery rows 


the same season that cuttings are planted. 
_ One of the best. 


“S Brown Turkey. Medium, brown; very 
sweet and excellent; very prolific and har- 


dy. The most reliable variety for open- 
field culture. 


POMEGRANATE. 


i 


Sweet. A desirable sort for home use 
and local market. The tree should be care- 
fully trained, with branches about four feet 
from the ground, and should not be allowed 
to sucker. When thus cared for it forms a 
beautiful thrifty tree, and is almost sure to 


bear a good crop of fine, palatable fruit 
every year. 

.. Purple-Seeded. Very large and highly 
colored ; pulp very juicy and of best quality; 
color of the rind and berry unusually bright 
for a sweet pomegranate. é 
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Russian Mulberry. 


MULBERRIES. 


There is, perhaps, no fruit in the South more neglected than the Everbearing Mulberry. 


Every farmer should have a grove of Hicks and Downing’s Everbearing. 


They produce 


fruit four months in the spring and summer, and are just the thing for hogs and poultry. 
Plant plenty of Mulberries, and raise more hogs and chickens for home consumption and 


market. 
and chickens. 


Many farmers in Georgia are now planting out large groves of them for their hogs 


The value of Mulberries as an economic food for hogs is beginning to be appreciated by 
many farmers, who have planted large orchards of the Hicks for that purpose. 


YF 

Hicks Everbearing. 
four months in the year; it grows very rap- 
idly, and should be grown largely by every 
farmer who pretends to raise hogs. The 
merit of the fruit are not fully understood by 
the farmers of the South. 
\y Russian. Much prized by some; a very 
rapid grower, and very hardy and useful for 
the South. 


Downing’s Everbearing. A good, 
large berry; more acid than the Hicks; 


This gives fruit | 


.+Moretti. 


blooms very early in the spring, and some- 
times gets killed by the cold; tree very 
strong, upright grower; foliage dark green, 
making the tree very ornamental for the 


lawn; leaves very large, affording fine 
hade. 
*“Multicaulis. The silkworm mulberry ; 


tree a very rapid grower. 

Imported from France. With 
us it is a vigorous grower, but has not yet 
fruited. 
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Japan Mammoth Chestnut. 


NUT-BEARING TREES. 


PECANS. 


The making of large fortunes in Cali- 
fornia the past few years in nut and fruit 
culture has induced parties to more fully in- 
vestigate the growing of Soft-shell Pecans in 
the states lying east of the Rocky mountains. 
The investigation has developed the fact 
that the benefits and money value far ex- 
ceed anything yet known in orange or nut 
culture in either California or Florida. Indi- 
vidual wild trees are found which have 
earned for their owners from fifty to eighty 
dollars per annum. It is a well-known fact 
that by cultivation both the quantity and 


quality of nuts and fruits are increased, and | 


pecans are no exception. Here we have a 
tree which is of beautiful shape, symmetri- 
cal, rapid growth, with luxuriant green 
foliage, which it retains late in the fall, ren- 


dering it a very conspicuous and attractive | 


shade tree, producing in great abundance 
oblong, smooth, thin-shelled nuts, with 
sweet and delicious kernels. When planted 


Pecan Nut. 


so they have room to spread they will grow 
to a diameter of three to six feet. 
ing to the hickory family (carya), its habit is 


WoL. Xa. 
Belong- | 


lower and more spreading, making a full, 
oval headed, handsome shade tree, and under 
favorable conditions is of rapid growth. 

Whenever the demand for this country is 
supplied, so as to make low prices, genera- 
tions will have come and gone, for we have 
the markets of Germany, England, France, 
Spain and Italy, none of which have ever 
seen these finest pecans. In addition to 
this, another fact has come to light—the great 
value of this pecan for oil. The oil is used 
for table and other purposes as a substitute 
for olive oil, and is certainly much purer 
than that we get from abroad. 

The pecan tree is valuable for all purposes 
the hickory is used for in cOmmercial uses, 
and is free from enemies, such as _ infest 


| many fruit and nut trees. 


Our trees are all grown from the largest 
and best paper-shell nuts found in Louis- 
iana and Georgia, the average weight being 
sixty nuts to the pound. 


ALMONDS. 
2 (On Peach or Mariana.) 


ultana. Soft-shelled, and the very best. 
Very prolific, being the variety extensively 
cultivated in Europe, and one of the two 
varieties producing the bulk of the almonds 
of commerce. Should be cultivated and 
fertilized like the peach, and deserves to be 


| planted in all parts of the South. 


-Paper-shell. Very thin shell; notso hardy 
as some others. Kernel sweet and rich. 
An excellent variety, originated 
by Mr. A. T. Hatch, of California. A regu- 


_ lar and heavy bearer, soft shell, hull free. 
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CHESTNUT, JAPANESE MAMMOTH. 


Is remarkable for its great size and fine flavor, in those respects being superior to the 
European varieties. The tree is similar in habit of growth to the Italian Chestnut. It is 
a handsome, sturdy, healthy tree—one of the most useful that can be grown. It grows in 
northern Japan, and has proved sufficiently hardy almost anywhere in the United States. 
Many people are deterred from planting nut-bearing trees by the thought that fifteen 
or sixteen years must elapse before bringing the tree into bearing condition, while in fact 
the Japan Mammoth Chestnut tree bears fruit at three or four years of age. The size of 
the nut is remarkable, some of them weighing 114 ounces. No nut tree in cultivation 
promises to be more remunerative. 


GRAPES. 


The vine comes quickly into bearing, yielding fruit usually the second year after 
planting, requires but little space, and, when properly trained, is an ornament to the ‘yard, 
garden or vineyard. It is stated by some of the most eminent physiologists that among all 
the fruits conducive to regularity, health and vigor in the human system, the Grape ranks 
number one. We hope soon to see the day when every family shall have an abundant 
supply of this most excellent fruit for at least six months of the year. The soil for Grapes 
should be dry; when not so naturally, it should be thoroughtly drained. It should be 
deeply worked and well manured. 

Brighton. Bunches medium; berries ; Iwes. Bunches very large, berries large, 


large, reddish: skin thin ; quality best; an | blue, skin thick, flesh pulpy, sweet; very 
excellent early table or market variety ; vig- | vigorous grower andprolificbearer. Ripens 


orous. | with Hartford Prolific. This variety is most 
Catawba. Bunches and berries large; | hardy, and very popular as a wine grape. 
deep red, with lilac bloom; juicy, vinous, Cynthiana. Bunchof medium size, com- 


and musky flavor. Failed to yield good | pact shouldered; berry small, round, black, 
crops for many years, but of late seems to | with blue bloom; sweet and moderately 
do better in some localities. | juicy. Best red wine grape. Esa 
Concord. Bunches and berries very Champion. Very early, and because of 
large blue-black, with bloom; skin thin, | its earliness a profitable market variety. 
cracks easily; flesh sweet, pulpy, tender; | 


' 


quality good ; very prolific and 
aivigorous grower. One of the 
most reliable and profitable 
varieties for general cultiva- 
tion, and, next to Delaware, 
the most popular of native 
grapes. 

Delaware. Bunch medium, 
compact; berries medium; 
skin thin, but tenacious, light 
red ; pulp tender, vinous and 
sprightly; quality best; mod- 
erate grower, but vine very 
healthy; very prolific, and 
more free from disease than 
any other variety grown; un- 
surpassed for table and white 
wine. This variety ranks as 
the standard of excellence. 

. Niagara. Bunch and berry 
large, greenish yellow; flesh 
pulpy, sweet, foxy. Although 
not of the best quality, its re- 
markable size and fine appear- 
nce will give it much popularity 
as a market variety; vigorous 
and prolific. 

enoir. Bunch large, com- 
pact; berries small, round, 
dark, bluish purple; juicy, 
vinous, and with colored juice ; 
an excellent red wine grape; 
rots in some localities. 

Norton’s Virginia. Berry 
small, blue black, vinous, 
sweet, juice red; an excellent . 
red wine grape. Niagara Grape. 
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a 1 
Moore’s Early. Bunch small; berry | twenty to thirty feet in the row, trained on 
very large, round, blue black; flesh pulpy, | arbor or trellis, and never trimmed. 


sweet; quality good; very early, or two ‘yy - 
; : Pate | owers. Bunches composed of from 
weeks before the Concord. Valuable for | gro, to twenty-five berries, which are 


OR NSEE dark black and of sweet, vinous flavor. 
| Herbemont. Bunch very large; berries | Matures end of September to end of Octo- 
‘below medium size, round; of a dark blue | ber, or from four to six weeks later than the 
or violet color; skin thin, which is filled | Scuppernong. 


with rich, vinous, aromatic juice. 7, Scuppernong. Bunches composed ob 


_ eight or ten berries, which are very large; 
VITIS ROTUNDIFOLIS ORVULPINA. | round and bronze colored when fully ripe ; 


: flesh sweet, pulpy, vinous ; quality excellent; 
EE TS eS Oe) matures middle of August. The vine is free 


This type is purely Southern, ranging from all diseases, and it is an exceedingly 


t ; olific variety. 
from North Carolina to Texas, and of no y ss : 
SAU be Ta LO ere er West tae Tenderpulp. A seedling of the Flowers, 
Vane OT tHe NOTHICEM-Ob WMcsterD. States. | and ripens about the same tiles iin tale 
Although known for upwards of three hun- | ety. Berries large, sweet and_ tender. 


dred years, it is only within a short period | Quality good. 
that its improved varieties have been largely \J) Thomas. Bunches seldom exceed eight 


cultivated. The product is very large, and 0 ten berries ; color reddish purple ; pulp 
pase E : sweet, tender, vinous ; in quality equal or su- 
the cultivation has been reduced to the sim- perior to any of the above named. Maturity 


plest form. Vines should be planted from | middle of August. 


OLIVES. 


The Olive, which, as Loudon justly remarks, furnishes, in its invaluable oil, the cream 
and butter of Spain and Italy, will undoubtedly one day be largely cultivated in our South- 
ern states. The uses and value of the oil are still comparatively unknown in this country. 
In the south of Europe it is more valuable than bread, as, to say nothing of its wholesome- 
ness, it enters into every kind of food and cookery, and renders so large a quantity of 
vegetable food fit for use. A few Olive trees will serve for the support of an entire family, 
who would starve on what could otherwise be raised on the same surface of soil; and dry 
crevices of rocks, and almost otherwise barren soils in the deserts, when planted with this 
tree, become flourishing and valuable places of habitation. 

The Olive tree commences bearing five or six years after being planted. Its ordinary 

crop is fifteen or twenty pounds of oil per annum, and the regularity of the crop, as well 
as the great age to which it lives, renders an Olive plantation one of the most valuable in 
the world. With respect to its longevity, we may remark that there is a celebrated planta- 
tion near Terni, in Italy, more than five miles in extent, which, there is every reason for 
believing, has existed since the time of Pliny. 
‘VY Picholine. A variety much esteemed in California for its rapid growth and early 
bearing. The tree is also less subject to damage by insects than most other varieties, and 
ripens its fruit in twelve months, thus bearing a crop annually; makes excellent oil, and 
stands as the best for pickling. 


LOQUAT, JAPAN MEDLAR. 


This is a beautiful evergreen tree, not strictly speaking a plum, but has erroneously 
been cailed ‘‘ Japan Plum”’ in Florida and Louisiana. Trees blossom in the fall and ripen 
a delicious fruit in February and March. It is being propagated in Florida with profitable 
results. Flowers white, in spikes; fruit size of Wild Goose plum, oblong, bright yellow ; 
subacid; good. Tree quite ornamental. 


Ornamental Trees and Plants. 


DECIDUOUS. 


Texas Umbrella Tree. A sub-variety 
of the China Tree. It assumes a dense, 
spreading head, resembling a gigantic um- 
brella, and is of unique appearance. 

Prunus Pissardii (Persian Purple-Leaf 
Pium). The most valuable of all purple- 
leaved trees. It retains its deep color 
throughout our warmest weather, and its 
leaves until midwinter. We cannot too 
highly endorse it. 

Willow, Weeping. 
need description. 

Willow, Ring-Leaved. A handsome 
tree, with leaves curled up to form rings. 

Althea, or Rose of Sharon. This is one 
of the most desirable of shrubs, as it pro- 
duces flowers in great profusion during three 
months. Colors, white and pink. 


EVERGREENS. 


Chinese Arbor-Vitz. An extraordi- 
nary clean-looking plant that strikes the 
finer feelings of every one who sees it. Few 
plants have the attractions that this has. 
Perfectly hardy, and seems to grow well in 
any climate. 

Arbor-Vitze, Compact. More compact 
than the Chinese, and a finer tree. 

Cypress, Lawson’s. Compact habit ; 
foliage feathery. 

Cedar, Deodora. The great cedar of 
the Himalayan mountains. A magnificent 
tree; attains a height of 50 to 75 feet. 


Too well known to 


Cedar, Red. The well-known variety ; 
excellent. 


Retinospora pisifera aurea.  Gold- 
en, with the tips of the branches a bright 
golden hue. 


Retinospora aurea gracilis. A fine 
tree, with fern-like leaves; foliage light 
golden color. 

Retinospora ericoides. Very com 
pact; low, bushy growth; elegant silvery 
hue. 

Box, Dwarf. For edging. 

Box, Golden Variegated. 
riegated, green and gold. 

Box, Common. One of the best for 


Foliage va- 


hedges. 
CLIMBERS. 
Honeysuckle, Chinese. Flowers con- 
stantly. 


Honeysuckle, Japan Golden-Leaved. 
Not as vigorous as the Fragrant; foliage 
richly flecked with gold. 

Honeysuckle, Japan, Fragrant. Al- 
most an evergreen; hardy, and a vigorous 
grower; flowers very fragrant, of a pure 
white, changing to yellow. 

Wistaria. <A beautiful climber and vigor- 
ous grower ; flowers early in the spring. 


PAMPAS GRASS. 


A magnificent plant, with large, feathery 
plumes, white and pink. 
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General Jacqueminot, full blown. (See page 31.) 


ROSES. 


Of all flowers in the world, the Rose stands at the head, and it has been very properly 
styled ‘‘The Queen of Flowers.’’ Its variations in habit, form, growth, color, tint, 
fragrance and bloom have given it beauty and elegance not possessed by any other plant. 
It is easily cultivated, and no home is complete without it. 

The site for a Rose bed should be rich and well drained, and the cultivation should be 
thorough and frequent enough to keep the ground loose and the grass and weeds down. 
Climbing roses should be trained on an arbor or some kind of a trellis, and each spring, 
before the growth starts, ali straggling branches should be pruned off and the canes 
shortened-in three or four feet. Bush roses should be pruned back every spring, leaving 
only six or eight inches of the previous year’s growth. All suckers and straggling or dead 
branches should be removed, and no more canes left to grow than the root is able to 
support. For insect and fungous pests, tobacco water and kerosene emulsion may be used 
to good advantage. Most all the Roses in our list will bloom continuously all summer, if 
properly pruned and cultivated and the ground is kept well fertilized. In this latitude a 
profusion of Roses may be enjoyed from March until December. 
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BUDDED AND GRAFTED ROSES. 


After years of experimenting, we are convinced that } 


Northern-grown hothouse plants 


from green wood cuttings are just as near worthless as any thing can be, especially for 


Southern planting. 
grafted outdoor-grown plants. 


We have discarded them altogether, and offer ‘nothing but budded or 
These have, in every case, proved far superior to all others. 


They are better : growers, better bloomers, ‘and the flowers are more perfect in form, tint 


and fragrance. 


REMONTANT AND HYBRID 
REMONTANT. 


Achille Gonod. Crimson purple; a fine 
variety. 

Augusta Mie. Delicate pink; 
beautiful and a good grower. 


Belle Normande. Lilac-pink. 
Bessie Johnson. Light pink. 


Crown Prince. Large and full; 
plish crimson. 


Duiel de Col. Denfert. 
purple; large, full and good. 


Dr. Sewell. Bright crimson, shaded pur- 
ple; large, full and good. 


Earl of Dufferin. Rich velvety crim- 
son, shaded maroon ; large and full ; exceed- 
ingly fragrant. One of “the very best dark 
roses. 

Fanny Pitzold. Clearsatin 
rose; a good bloomer 


General Jacqueminot. 
Brilliant crimson ; not full, but 
large and showy; exceedingly 
fragrant, and one of the best i in 
cultiv ation. 


Gloire Lyonnaise. Creamy 
white, shading to lemon near 
the center. A grand variety, 
very double, petals large and 
of beautiful form. Like a Tea 
in shape and fragrance. 


Mad. Auguste Van Geert. 
Light pink. 

Mrs. John Laing. Soft 
pink ; large and fine, and pro- 
duced on long stems; first- 
class in every way. An excel- 
lent forcing variety. 


Prince Camille de Ro- 
han. Deep velvety crimson, 
large and nearly full. One of 
the best. 


Paul Neyron. Deep pink, 
quite fragrant and free bloomer; 
very full and the largest rose 
known. 


very 


pur- 


Black, velvety 


Peeonia. Crimson-red. 
Prince Albert. Deep crim- 
son. 

Sydonie. Rose color; me- 
dium size, very full; free 
bloomer. 


Triomphe de Amiens. A 
sport from Gen. Jacqueminot. 
Crimson, marbled or striped 
with carmine purple. 


Ulrich Brunner. Seedling 


of Paul Neyron; color cherry 
red. 


Marechal Niel. 


TEAS AND HYBRID TEAS. 

Aline Sisley. Violet; 
very fragrant. 

Bride. White, tinged blush and at times 
silvery rose like its parent, Catherine Mer- 
met. One of the finest, but unfortunately 
not constant. 


Bon Silene. Deep rosy pink, 
double; very sweet; free bloomer. 

Cheshunt Hybrid. Red, shaded violet ; 
very large and full. 

Duchesse de Brabant. 
petals tipped with silver; 
of the best. 

Duke of Connaught. 
crimson ; fine in bud. 

Etoile de Lyon. 
double ; beautiful. 


not very clear, but 


semi- 


Soft rosy pink, 
very sweet. One 


Deep velvety 


Deep yellow; very 


(See page 32.) 
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Polyantha Rose. 


Louis Richard. Coppery rose, the cen- 
ter sometimes deep red. 

La France. Beautiful peach pink; very 
large, full and globular; constant in bloom ; 
the most fragrant among roses. 

Mad. Camille. A magnificent rose; 
extra large, very double and full; color del- 
icate rosy flesh, changing to salmon; very 
sweet. 

Mad. Lombard. Rosy salmon, deepen- 
ing towards the center; color variable; 
large, very full and good; an excellent 
variety. 

Marie Lambert. 
size, but quite double. 

Papa Gontier. Very bright rose, chang- 
ing to almost red ; not very double, but large 
and of excellent form. 

Safrano. Saffron-yellow; large; beauti- 
ful in bud: free bloomer. 


NOI/ISETTE. 


Mad. Alfred Carriere. Almost white, 
but slightly tinted with pink; beautiful in 
bud. 

Olga Marix. 
to almost white. 

Vicomtesse d’Avesnes. 


CHINA AND HYBRID CHINA. 


Dark crimson and 
A splendid 


Pure white; medium 


Delicate pink, changing 


Clear pink. 


Louis Philippe. 
sometimes spotted with pink. 
bloomer, and very desirable. 

Magna Charta. Pink, suffused with 
carmine; large, full and globular; very fra- 
grant. 

Mad. de Trotter. 
size ; free bloomer. 


Bright red; medium 


CLIMBING ROSES. 


Climbing Devoniensis. Creamy white, 
changing to a delicate pink near the center ; 
very large, full and sweet ; magnificent and 
beautiful. 


Jules Jurgensen. 
shaded violet. 
Lamarque. Almost pure white; very 


beautiful in bud; fragrant, and one of the 
best bloomers in cultivation. 


Marechal Niel. Beyond all question 
the finest rose in existence. Beautiful can- 
ary yellow; very large; very double and 
globular ; 


Magenta; center 


exceedingly fragrant; fine both 
in bud and when full blown; a _ perfect 
grower and abundant bloomer. 

Octavia. Deep crimson; very vigorous. 

Solfaterre. Sulphur yellow, large and 
full; very good. 

Zelia Pradel. Only a half climber; 
flowers white, with yellowish center. 


POLYANTHA. 


Cecil Brunner. Bright rose, with yellow 
center ; flowers in clusters; very beautiful. 

Clothilde Soupert. Blooms in great 
profusion; the largest of the Polyanthas. 
Color glowing pink center, shading to white; 
very double; cupped. 


MOSS ROSES. 


Glory of Mosses. 
flat ; foliage very large. 
Madam Moreau. 
Salet. Light rose, 
very free bloomer. 

roses known. 
Zobedi. Color bright pink. 
White Bath. White, very slightly 
tinged with flesh color; the nearest pure 
white moss rose in cultivation. 


Pale rose, large, full, 


Red, large and full. 


medium size, flat ; 
One of the best moss 


Moss Rose. 
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Hoyo Smomo Plum. 


(New.) See page 20. 


